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Memorabilia. 


AST December Mr. Michael Sadleir read 
before the Bibliographical Society a 
paper on Archdeacon Wrangham, supple- 
mentary to one read before that Society be- 
tween two and three years ago, and after- 
wards extended and printed. The new paper 
—which appears in the Library for March 
—was occasioned by Mr, Sadleir’s having 
acquired from the Phillips collection a series 
of letters written by Wrangham to Sir Eger- 
ton Brydges during the seventeen years from 
1812 to 1829. A sentence is quoted from 
Brydges’s ‘ Autobiography ’ : 

Archdeacon Wrangham sometimes favoured 
me with letters full of elegant and varied 
erudition, and that amiableness and warmth of 
sentiment which shine so eminently in his 
character. 

Under the headings ‘The Man,’ ‘ The 
Author’ and ‘ The Collector of Books,’ these 
letters of Wrangham’s, from which we are 
given copious quotation, contribute not a 
little to substantiate Brydges’s little 
encomium. There was a jocular ‘side to the 
Archdeacon’s character which Brydges as cor- 
respondent would hardly call forth; Mr. Sad- 
leir illustrates it by ‘‘ two small anecdotes 
which an old clergyman, now over eighty, had 
from his father, who lived to the age of 
ninety-two—anecdotes, in fact, which descend 
direct from the thirties of last century.” 
This long life of stories transmitted by word 
of mouth is itself a fact worth noting. Under 
the third heading we get amusing light on 
the mentality and activities of the born col- 
lector, as well as insight into nineteenth- 
century book collecting. The article is 
rounded off with an appendix on a curious 
incident. Capell Lofft, in his ‘ Anthology of 
Sonnets (on the Petrarcan Model)’ printed— 
a little to the disturbance of Wrangham—a 
version of a sonnet of Petrarch’s closely re- 
sembling one made by the Archdeacon. This 
latter, however, itself closely followed one 
made by the Rev. W. Collier, and the odd 











John Rylands Library, Manchester, is 
one of the biggest and also one of the most 
valuable which the Library has produced. 
‘ Richard Rolle and the Sorbonne’ is a care- 
ful and acute examination of the evidence— 
from eighteenth-century lists of students — 
upon which has been built the attractive con- 
jecture that Richard Rolle was once a student 
of the Sorbonne. Dr. E. J. F. Arnould 
shows that, though interesting from some 
other points of view, the lists have misled 
scholars in regard to Rolle. An excellent 
classical contribution is Mr. K. T. M. Atkin- 
son’s article on ‘ Athenian Legislative Pro- 
cedure and Revision of Laws.’ Dr. E. 
Vinaver, in his ‘Note on the Earliest 
Printed Texts of Malory’s ‘‘Morte Darthur”’ ’ 
compares together the only two known copies 
of Caxton’s edition of Malory’s work, a 
study chiefly important as illustrating the 
methods of a printer who was likewise the 
editor of the book being prepared for press. 
Mr. H. G. Wright in ‘ The Protestation of 
Richard II’—a threefold protestation of 
which the principal point was that, as King 
by divine appointment, he had not yielded 
up, indeed could not yield up his office to 
another, though he might transfer the gov- 
ernment—shows there is substantial reasons 
for holding that Richard’s ‘‘ free resigna- 
tion’? was “a gross fabrication.’”’ Dr. L. 
Webber Jones (‘ Dom Victor Perrin and three 
Manuscripts of Luxeuil’) contributes a 
palaeographical paper which goes to confirm 
the ascription of an _ early ninth-century 
MS. in the John Rylands Library as the 
work of the monastery of Luxueil in Eastern 
France. Dr, T. W. Manson’s lecture on St. 
Paul in Ephesus, is a study which aims at 
fixing the date of the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians; Dr. Manson believes this was written 
from Ephesus, not from Rome. Dr. Matthew 
Black discusses a palimpsest Leaf of Acts 
xxi. in Palestinian Syriac; and Dr. T. Fish 
reconstructs the distant world of Ur III. 
Much material for the student is set out in 
the nearly six-score pages devoted to Dr, F. 
Taylor’s ‘ Early Seventeenth-century Calen- 
dar of Records preserved in Westminster 
Palace Treasury.’ The first article of the 
number is Professor Charlton’s ‘ Browning as 
Dramatist.’ This is thoroughly interesting, 
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and few will disagree with the verdict that 
Browning is a failure as a dramatist, though 
the reason to which this minute and careful 
study works out as the cause of failure—that 
Browning considered man’s relation to God 
to be infinitely more important than his rela- 
tion to his fellow-men—will not perhaps com- 
mend itself to everyone even of those who 
hold that Browning’s opinion is in itself 
right. We ourselves rather believe the rea- 
son lies in a certain incapacity in Browning 
for the realisation first of situations and 
sequence of situations and next of more than 
one or two characters—sharply enough for 
drama—at a time. 


HE Summer number of the Journal of the 
Society for Army Historical Research 
has an article by Mr. Percy White on the 
Scottish and English Gendarmes and the 
Scottish Body-Guard in the service of France. 
The Gendarmes—a body of gentlemen—were 
raised for French service in 1422, and we 
may think of them as riding into Orleans 
with St. Joan of Arc, to whom there is evi- 
dence to show that some of them at least were 
devoted ; they were commanded by Scots and 
recruited from Scotland until 1665, when 
James, Duke of York, transferred his com- 
mand to Louis XIV. Mr. White gives the 
details of their organization, arms and dress ; 
this last was not a regular uniform until 
about 1690, when a red uniform was given 
them, which was worn with but slight varia- 
tions until their disbandment. The Scottish 
Company of the King’s Body-Guard—not to 
be confused with the Gendarmes—was formed 
in 1440. These had a magnificent record, 
having fought in all the principal battles 
till the Revolution. Their integrity and their 
long standing gained them unique confi- 
dence and favour from the French kings. The 
officer in command of the ‘‘ Gardes de la 
manche’’ drawn from them was known as 
‘le premier homme d’armes de France.’’ In 
church, the Scots surrounded the choir. The 
captain of the Scottish Body-Guard could 
claim as of right the robe worn by the King 
at his coronation—these are a few of the pic- 
turesque details here brought together. 

The number contains also Part V. of Cap- 
tain H. Oakes-Jones’s ‘ Photography in the 
Crimean War’—pictures of men in the 
winter clothing which was so sadly tardy in 
arriving; ‘ The British Army in the Orange 
River Colony and Vicinity, 1842-54,’ by 
Major G. Tylden, and ‘ The Uniforms of the 
Bucks Militia, 1793,’ by the Rev. P. Sumner. 








Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


‘IL N’Y A PLUS DE PYRENEES.’ 


Et voilA justement comme on écrit Vhis. 
toire.—(Voltaire in a letter of 24 Sept. 1766 to 
Mme du Deffand). 

HE end of the civil war in Spain and the 

lamentable procession of refugees crossing 
the French frontier through the Pyrenees, re. 
minds us of the famous historical saying, 
almost a proverb now, often quoted: “‘ II n'y 
a plus de Pyrénées’’: (There are no more 
Pyrenees). Voltaire in his book, ‘ Le Siécle 
de Louis XIV,’ attributes the motto to the 
King himself. He says that when the Duke 
of Anjou was to leave for Spain, to reign over 
that country, Louis, alluding to the union 
which would be established between the two 
nations in the future, said to him: “ II n'y 
a plus de Pyrénées.”’ 

Voltaire, however, errs in the attribution 
of the saying, and surely does so deliberately, 
because having in his hands the manuscript 
of the ‘Journal de Dangeau’ and having con- 
sulted it for writing his history, he must have 
known the truth. He even confesses the guilt 








of alteration in a note on the manuscript say- 
ing: ‘‘ Louis XIV said surely: Jl n’y a plus 
de Pyrénées, It is more beautiful so!’’—an 
argument which may upset everything in 
history. 

As a matter of fact, Dangeau, a reliable and 
accurate diarist, reports the story differently 
under the date of 16 Nov. of the year 1700. 
He tells us that on the eve of the departure 
of the new King for his country, the Spanish 
Ambassador to the Court of Versailles re 
marked that the journey would prove an easy 
one. He added: ‘‘ Présentement, les Pyrénées 
sont fondues.”’ (Now, the Pyrenees have 
melted). A publication of the period, Le 
Mercure Galant, although reporting the 
phrase as quoted by Voltaire, attributes it also 
to the Spanish Ambassador. According to 
its story, when the diplomat, accompani 
his son and his suite, was received by Ki 
Louis, he fell upon his knees and in a fit 
passion exclaimed: ‘‘ What a joy! There are 
no more Pyrenees; they are abolished [the 
original word used is abymées] and we are 
now but one country.”’ 











The motto, even in this form, which seems 
to have been arranged from the original one 
of ‘‘sont fondues’’ (i.e., melted) is repo 
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as uttered by the Ambassador, not by the 
King. Further on, Madame du Deffand, the 
former mistress of the Regent, and the friend 
of Horace Walpole, often mentioned in the 
latter’s letters, where she is described as 
having retained, in spite of age and blind- 
ness, ‘ all her vivacity, wit, memory, judge- 
ment, passion and agreeableness,’’ is quite 
categorical in her version of the saying from 
the ‘ Journal de Dangeau.’ 

It is probable that this pretty motto 
[Les Pyrénées sont fondues] of the Ambas- 
sador’s suggested that attributed to Louis 
XIV: Il n’y a plus de Pyrénées. This indeed is 
only a repetition of the saying of the Ambas- 
sador, onl Louis XIV surely did not utter it. 

Even the Ambassador, however, was uncon- 
sciously reminiscent of some verses of a 
famous French poet, Malherbe, who in his 
Ode to Marie de Médicis, on the occasion of 
the marriage of Louis XIII with the Infanta 
Anne of Austria, and of the King’s sister, 
Madame Elisabeth with the future King of 
Spain, Philip IV, in the year 1614, wrote: 

Puis quand ces deux grands hyménées, 
Dont le fatal embrassement 

Doit applanir les Pyrénées, 

Auront leur accomplissement, 
Devons-nous douter qu’on ne voie, 
Pour accompagner cette joie, 
L’encens germer en nos buissons, 

La myrrhe couler en nos rues, 

Et sans Vusage des charrues, 

Nos plaines jaunir de moissons? 

Pretty verses indeed, but the hyperbole in 
them overreaches even limits allowed to the 
poets of the Court in those times, when 
rhymed flattery for Royal personages and 
gentry was the natural corrective of the 
poverty of talented bards. 

This attempt by Voltaire to alter facts in 
order to render history more attractive was 
not his only one. In his ‘ Essay on Morals ’ 
he wrote that in 1204, the French, having 
conquered Constantinople, ‘‘danced with 
women in the Sanctuary of the Church of 
Saint Sophia.’”” When Abbot Velly wrote to 
him to enquire where he found mentioned 
such a scandalous fact, Voltaire imperturb- 
ably replied ‘‘ Nowhere; that is a prank of 
my own imagination.” 

Rousseau was no more scrupulous than 
Voltaire on inaccuracies adorning history or 
stories. | When blamed by his friends for 
introducing many fibs into his writings: ‘‘ I 
do not write,” he retorted, ‘‘to speak the 
truth, but to be read.’”’ 

Is not Herodotus, if not so instructive, 
more pleasant reading than Thucydides; and 
many Memoirs more agreeable than an arid 


hand-book of history? As it was said, truth 
is to be worshipped, but fiction to be adored. 
DeMETRIUS CACLAMANOS. 


LONDON SHOP- SIGNS. 
OTHER THAN THOSE GIVEN BY LARWOOD 
& Horren, 
(See ante pp. 3, 20, 38, 58, 77, 93, 113 
131, 147, 166, 186, 202, 222, 239, 254, 273, 
293, 312). 
STANDARD BusHEL. See GOLDEN STANDARD 


BUSHEL. 
Stak & Ancnor. Mr. Boult, goldsmith, 
Cheapside. 1744. 


(Daily Advertiser). 


Star & CHANDLER. A s (no trade 
mentioned), in the Old Bayley. c. 1660. 
(A token issued). 


Bower and Mellersh, 
opposite Furnival’s Inn, 


(Billhead, 1772). 


Star & Fan. Jane Jones, fan maker, Long 
Acre, near Drury Lane. 
(Advertisement, 14 Mar., 1749). 
This Ladies is to let you know 
Jane Jones from Compton Street, Soho 
Who quondam kept the Star and Fan 
Near to the church of good Saint Ann 
Of Fans the Mounter and the Maker 
Is lately moved to Long Acre 
To make Direction still more plain 
Within few doors of Drury Lane. 
etc., etc. 


Thomas Turner, stay 
in Great May’s Buildings, Covent 








Star & Fatcon. 
haberdashers, 
Holborn. 


Star & Heart. 
maker, 
Garden. N.D. 
(Trade-card). 

Star & Peart. George Pinnock, working 
jeweller and goldsmith, adjoining to the 
George and Blue Bear Inn, opposite Red Lion 
Street, High Holborn. c. 1760. 

(Trade-card). 


Star & Pueasant. John Frecke (no trade 
mentioned) in Bread Street, Cheapside. 
(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. iv.). 


Star & Rine. John Robinson, goldsmith 
and jeweller, in New Bond Street. 
(Billheads, 1759 and 1769). 


Star & Sucar Loar. Joseph Liversedge, 


grocer, next door to the Sun Tavern, Upper 


Shadwell. 





(Billhead, 1768). 
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Srar & Two Rotts or Sitx. (No name 
mentioned). A silk mercer’s, in St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand. 

(Spectator, 20 Oct., 1712). 


Stan & WueatsHEaF. Mr. Maulton, gold- 
smith, Cheapside. 


(Daily Courant, 17 Feb., 1716). 


Stak IN THE East. William Richardson, 
upholsterer, on Little Tower Hill, near the 
Minories. 


{Daily Journal, 19 May, 1735). 


Stan or Mystery. —— Bingant, gold 
chaser, Salisbury Street, Strand. 1751. 
(Trade-card). 


Stars, John Tuttle (no trade mentioned), 
on the North side of Crooked Lane. 1638. 
(‘ Inhabitants of London in 1638 ’). 


Stationers’ Arms. Benjamin Harris, 
bookseller and printer, in Sweeting’s Rents, 
near the Royal Exchange. 1680. 

(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


Stationers’ Arms & Inx Borrte. Robert 
Pask, stationer and bookseller. (1) Under 
Pinners’ Hall, Old Broad Street, 1669; (2) in 
Lombard Street, 1670-1672. 

(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 

(3) On the North side of Royal Exchange. 

(London Gazette, 20 Jan., 1681). 


STATUE OF QUEEN ExizapeTH. Tho’. 
Paulin,®6 mercer, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden. 

(Billheads, 1731-1742). 


Stitt & Juniper Tree. John Moore, dis- 
tiller, the corner of Short’s garden in Drury 
Lane. c. 1740. 

(Trade-card). 


Stitt & 3 Bracxsrrps. Mr. Taylor, dis- 
tiller, near the Hospital in Smithfield. 
(London Journal, 2 Nov., 1723). 


Stittatory. John Hester, vendor of medi- 

cines at Poole’s Wharf. 1591. 
(McKerrow’s ‘ Printers’ and Publishers’ 
Devices ’). 


Strrrvup. See GoLpen STIRRUP. 


Stockine Frame. Thomas Mecham, maker 
of patent medicines, in Norton Folgate. 1766. 
(Broadside). 


86 Later billheads of Thomas Paulin show 
that he had moved to the Grand Parade at Bath 
where he was still using the same sign, 
1752-1756. 








Stove Grate. Francis Barron, brazier ang 
ironmonger, corner of Surrey Street, near the 
New Church in the Strand, 

(Billhead, 1753), 


Srraw Hart, or Straw Hat & WueEatsuear, 
John White, hat warehouse, against Butcher 
Hall Lane in Newgate Street. 

(Billhead, 1767). 


Strrrep Batt. Mr. Whitchurch, pawn- 
broker, next door to the King’s Bagnio in 
Long Acre. 1716, 

(Archaeological Journal, 1902). 


Robert Robinson, clockmaker, in 
c. 1670. 
(Britten’s ‘Old Clocks’). 


STYLE. 
Lothbury. 


Sucar Hovse. 
at Paul’s Wharf. 
(London Journal, 20 April, 1723). 


Sucar Loar & Barper’s Pots. ‘ A Dutch 
Doctor to be spoken with . . . over against the 
May Pole, within four doors of the Mitre 
Tavern in the Strand.’’ 1776. 

(Hilton-Price’s ‘Signs of the Strand’). 


Samuel Firmston, boiler, 


Sucar Loar & Canister. A grocer’s shop 
in Prince’s Street near Leicester Fields. 
(Daily Post, 3 Mar., 1731). 


Nathan Tillson, 
near St. Andrew's 


Sucar, Loar & Crown. 
sold a plate powder, 
Church, Holborn. 

(Daily Advertiser, 5 Dec., 1748). 


John Gough, toy 
Inn, in Chancery 


Sucar Loar & Tastes. 
maker, near Serjeants’ 
Lane. 

(London Gazette, 21 Oct., 1686). 


Sucar Loar & Tatsor. George Salter (no 
trade mentioned), over against Bow Church 
in Cheapside. 1684. 

(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. iv.). 


Sucar Loar & Tea Canister. Smith and 
Hunt, grocers and tea-men, at West End of 


St. Paul’s. 
(Billhead, 1737). 


Sucar Loar & Woot Pack. “A floor to let 
with plenty of New River Water ”’ in Cross 
Street, Hatton Garden. 

(Daily Advertiser, 1 Dec., 1747). 


Sun & Bett. John Stanton, haberdasher, 
opposite Bow Church in Cheapside. N.D. 
(Trade-card). 
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Sun & Crown. William Bayliss, haber- 
dasher, glover and milliner, No, 47, Fen- 
church Street, near Mark Lane. 1769. 

(Trade-card). 


Richard Sandland, haber- 
Tavistock Street, 


Sun & Dove. 
dasher of small wares, 


Covent Garden. 
(Public Advertiser, 7 Feb., 1756). 


Sun & Fan. James Brooker, fan maker, 
sold ‘‘ Speaking Fans genteel and cheap ’’ at 
the corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard facing 
Cheapside. 1735. 

(Trade-card). 


Sun & Featuers. Martha Harrison, night- 
man, the corner of David Street in Oxford 


Road. 
(Billhead,®’ 1760). 


Sun & Fountain. John Rothwell, book- 
seller, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1641-1649). 
(‘London Topographical Records,’ vol. iii.) 


Sun & Grose. 
Chancery Lane. 


Nathaniel Hill, optician, 


(Directory, 1763). 


Sun & Gotpen Batt. —— Fletcher, a 
thread shop, in Cheapside, near Wood Street. 
1722. 

(‘London Topographical Records,’ vol. iv.). 


Sun & Hatr Moon. James Alexander, 
draper, over against the corner of the Church 


Wall in Shoreditch. 
(Billhead, 1753). 


Sun & Hour-Guass. John Tracy, book- 
seller, who also sold the Original Balsam of 
Chili, on London Bridge. 

(Mist’s Weekly Journal, 11 Nov., 1727). 


Sun & Key. Benjamin Cole, engraver, 
near Snow Hill Conduit. c. 1740. 
(Trade-card). 


Sun & Marycotp. Edward Hodsoll, gold- 
smith and banker, near Somerset House, op- 
posite Catherine Street, Strand. 1712-1752. 

(Hilton-Price’s ‘ Signs of the Strand ’). 


Sun & Mitre. John Coles, stationer, over 
against St. Dunstan’s Church in Fleet Street. 
(Billhead, 1745). 


Sun & Moon. John Baker, bookseller, on 


Cornhill. 1705, 


___(Plomer’s ‘ Dictionary of Booksellers ’). 


8 This bill was made out to Edward Gibbon 
the historian when he was living at No. 7 
Bentinck Street. 





Sun & Peracocx. J. and R. Harrop, 
haberdashers, in Coventry Street, near Picca- 


dilly. 1762. 
(Trade-card). 


Sun & Poot or Bernespa. A New Cold 
Bath now opened at St. Agnes-le-Clair, near 
Hoxton... 

(Daily Post, 13 Aug., 1730). 


Sun & Ratnsow. Richard Bailey, ‘‘ who 
maketh Oyl Cloth the German Way... ” 
on Ludgate Hill. 1660. 

(Occurrences from Foreign Parts, No. 66, 
14-21 Feb., 1660). 


Sun & Srar. (1) Joseph and Nathaniel 

Hornby, goldsmiths, Lombard Street. 1670. 

(‘ Signs of Lombard Street ’). 

(2) James Cranch, trimming weaver, No. 
10, Middle Moorfields. 1777. 

(Trade-card). 


Sun & Swan. Richard Townsend, haber- 
dasher and milliner on Ludgate Hill. 
(Billhead, 1786). 


Sun & Tea Canister. William Hoppes 
and Jacob Vol, confectioners and tea dealers, 
against the Greyhound Inn, in the Borough, 
Southwark. 

(Daily Advertiser, 21 Aug., 1747). 


Sun & Wueatsuear. Samuel Smith, 
stationer and bookseller, No. 6, Holborn, near 
Staples’ Inn. c. 1760. 

(Trade-card). 


Sun & Woorpacx. Robert Matthews, 
haberdasher of small wares, in Fleet Street, 
near Bride Lane. c. 1750. 

(Trade-card). 


Sun Frower. Nicholas Fitz 
milliner, in the Strand. c. 1660. 
(Token issued). 


Surczon’s Arms. Abraham Chandler, 
bookseller, in Aldersgate Street. 1694. 
(Arber’s Term Catalogues, vol. ii.). 


Swan & Goxtpen Fan. Robert Pickeard, 
fan maker, in Cheapside near the Conduit. 


c. 1740. 


Jeoffery, 


(Trade-card). 

Swan & Key. Major John Grant, statis- 
tician, Birchin Lane. 1662. 

(Imprint). 

Swan & Sun. Barnard Townsend, mil- 

liner and haberdasher, on Ludgate Hill. 

1743. 
(‘ London Topographical Records,’ vol. ii.). 
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Sworp & Crown. (No name mentioned), 
a sword cutler’s, Charing Cross. 1685. 
(Hilton-Price’s ‘ Signs of the Strand’). 


AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 
(To be continued), 


AILWAYS: AN EARLY STATUTORY 
REFERENCE.—tThe earliest statutory 
reference to railways has always been sup- 
osed to be the Act of 1758 to enable Mr. C. 
randling to make a waggon-way from 
Middleton to Leeds for the purpose of supply- 
ing the town with coal. This is referred to 
in the most recent book on the history of 
British railways by Mr. C. Dendy Marshall. 
There is, however, an earlier reference to 
waggon-ways in the Newcastle-upon-Tyne & 
Belford Road Act 20 Geo. II, C.p. 1746. The 


clause is as follows :— 


Provided nevertheless, and it is hereby enacted 
and declared, that nothing in this Act contained 
shall extend or be construed to extend to prevent 
the Owners or Occupiers of any Colliery or 
Collieries from laying a Waggon-way or Ways 
along or cross any part of the said Road; but 
that such Owners and Occupiers of such 
Collieries as aforesaid, shall and may have the 
same Liberty to make, repair, and use such 
Waggon-way and Waggon-ways in, along, or 
cross the said Road, as they, or any of them, 
could or might have done, in case this Act had 
not been made. 


The Durham-Tyne Bridge Road Act, 20 Geo. 
II, c, 12, 1746, has a longer and more definite 
reference to waggon-ways :— 


Provided always, that nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed to authorize and 
impower the said Trustees, or any of them, or 
their or any of their Officers or Agents, or any 
Persons to be employed by them, to pull up, 
alter, damage, obstruct, or prejudice any 
Waggon-way or Ways, laid or to be laid along 
or cross any Part of the said Road, or to stop 
or obstruct any horses going or returning with 
Waggons laden with Coals, or empty, passing 
along the same; but that the Owner or Owners 
of such Waggon-way or Ways, and his and their 
heirs, Executors, Administrators, and Assigns 
respectively, shall have the same Right and 
Power to use and enjoy the same, and to lay any 
new Waggon-way or Ways, and to change, alter, 
remove, and repair such Waggon-way or Ways, 
from time to time, as Occasion may require; and 
to do all such Acts and Things as are or shall 
be needful or necessary for the Purposes afore- 
said, as fully and freely as if this Act had not 
been made. 


The Sunderland-Durham Road Act 20 Geo. 
II, c. 13, 1746, has a similar clause. 

I have been unable to find any previous 
Road Act for a colliery district but searching 








the statutes is a difficult job and it is possible 


there may be some even earlier to dis- 
covered. R. A. Peppre. 
WER ‘ HONESTY": SYNONYMS, 


—‘‘ Honesty,’’ a favourite in cott 
gardens and now to be seen in blossom on the 
edge of the Wild Garden at Kew, has flowers 
of rather a crude purple and elegant silvery 
pods of seed, It is also called ‘‘ Bolbonae” 
or ‘‘ Bulbonae,’’ the earliest record of this 
being in Lyte’s translation of Dodoens, 1578, 
Lyte calls this ‘‘a certayne barbarous and 
strange name,’’ and the ‘ O.E.D.’ supplies no 
explanation. I have no idea what it means, 
The Latin Lunaria, descriptive of the seed, 
Lyte gives in English as ‘‘ Lunarie or Moone- 
wort.”’ The ‘O.E.D.’ gives these references 
but does not include Johnson’s Dictionary 
for the latter. Johnson omits ‘‘ Honesty” 
as a separate heading, but gives one to 
‘“* Moonwort ’’ with the addition ‘‘ Station- 
flower; honesty.’’ Johnson’s casual treat- 
ment of flowers and the reason for it, his bad 
sight, are well known. But in this case he 
has provided a synonym [I have failed to trace 
anywhere else, after search over a wide 
period of years. ‘‘ Stationflower’’ is very 
odd. Which of the various senses of 
‘station’? is meant? As the plant is not 
perennial but biennial, it can hardly be cele- 
brated for staying in the same place. In the 
absence of any explanation, I hazard a guess. 
Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary of Archaic and Pro- 
vincial Words’ gives under ‘‘ Station ’’ (2): 
“A place of rest for pilgrims on their way 
to a holy seat, as the Holy Land, etc.”’ 

The plant with its four petals arranged 
crosswise belongs to the order known as the 
Cruciferae, or ‘‘ Cross-bearers.’’ Could Hon- 
esty then be regarded as the pilgrim’s flower? 

V. R. 


“TTOW FAR IS’T CALL’D TO FORRES?” 

—In ‘ Mental Philosophy,’ 1838, Robert 
Mudie brings up a point concerning ‘ Mac- 
beth’ that I have never happened to observe 
mentioned elsewhere. 

When, for instance, one crosses the moor 
near Forres, which is pointed out as the spot at 
which Macbeth and Banquo saw the witches, 
according to Shakespeare . . . we overlook al- 
together the fact that the place which usually 
excites these emotions is on the wrong side of 
Forres, on the Inverness side; and as Macbeth 
came from Fife, he and Banquo must have 
come to Forres before they came to the 
“heath ”; and thus Banquo’s “ How far is’t 
called to Forres? ”’ would have been an unneces- 
sary and ridiculous question. 


Atan Lane SrTRovT. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


THE MOON AS A MALIGNANT IN- 
FLUENCE.—1. In Psalm cxxi, 6, the 
Prayer-book version reads: 


So that the sun shall not burn thee by day; 
neither the moon by night. 


The idea of the moon burning any- 
body seems rather extraordinary to-day, 
but the Vulgate also has (Psalm cxx.) ‘‘ Per 
diem Sol non uret te, neque luna per noctem.”’ 
The Bible version has ‘‘ smite’’ for ‘‘ burn.”’ 
This passage surely deserves a note but the 
two commentaries I have looked at have none. 
I find nothing else in the Bible about the 
moon’s malignant power, unless the sun and 
moon are suggested in Psalm xci, 5, 6, which 
is much the same in both versions: 


Thou shalt not be afraid for any terror by 
night: nor for the arrow that flieth by day; 

or the pestilence that walketh in darkness : 
nor for the sickness that destroyeth in the noon- 
day. 

Is there any evidence in early Hebrew, 
Pgyptian or classic literature of the belief in 
the power of the moon to blast or smite? De 
Quincey at the end of his ‘ Notes from the 
Pocket-Book of a Late Opium-Eater,’ Vol. 
xvi of his ‘ Works,’ 1874, has the following 
comment under ‘Scriptural Allusion Ex- 
plained ’ : 

In p. 50 of the “ Annotations ” upon Glan- 
vill’s Lua Orientalis, the author (who was, I 
believe, Henry More, the Platonist) having 
occasion to quote from the Psalms—“ The sun 
shall not burn thee by day, neither the moon by 
night,” in order to illustrate that class 
of cases when an ellipsis is to be sug- 
gested by the sense rather than directly 
indicated, says— “The word burn can- 
not be repeated, but some other more suitable 
verb is to be gry ”_ A gentleman, how- 
ever, who has lately returned from Upper 
Egypt, etc., assures me that the moon does 
produce an effect on the skin which may be as 
accurately expressed by the word “ burn” as 
any solar effect. By sleeping a few hours under 
the light of a full moon—which is as much 
shunned in some parts of the East as sleeping 
on wet ground is with us, or standing bare- 
headed under the noonday sun in Bengal—my 
— brought a severe complaint upon his 

.2. In Matthew iv, 24, Christ healed divers 
diseases, including ‘‘ those which were pos- 
sessed with devils, and those which were 
lunatick, and those that had the palsy.”” So 
the A.V. The Revised Version gives 

demoniacs ” in the margin for ‘“ possessed 
with devils’ and “ epileptic’? for ‘“ luna- 








tick.’ Here the Vulgate has lwnatici and the 
Greek text oeAnvudfovres. So in this case 
the ‘‘ lunaticks’’ are not mad. Horace, Ars 
Poetica, 454, says that his crazy poet is like 
one troubled with the scab or jaundice, 
aut fanaticus error et iracunda Diana. 

Here the frantic madness goes back in origin 
to fanum, a temple, and reminds one of the 
priests of Baal, who ‘‘cut themselves after 
their manner with knives and lancets,’’ 1 
Kings xviii, 28. But it appears to be asso- 
ciated with the wrath of Diana, who is 
identified with the moon. Acron, the 
scholiast, has a note, ‘‘ Sicut lunaticum aut 
morbosum, ita insanum poetam fugiunt 
sapientes,”’ and Wilkins, in his edition of 
the Epistles and Ars Poetica, has the com- 
ment, ‘‘ This use of the word lunaticus is not 
common before the Vulgate.”’ 

3. The Thessalian witches were supposed to 
draw the moon down from the sky 

Carmina vel caelo possunt deducere lunam, 
Virgil, Eclogue viii, 70, but ascribed under 
oeAnvy in the eighth edition of Liddell and 
Scott to Horace. Horace in Epode v. writes of 
Folia the witch, 

quae sidera excantata voce Thessala 
Lunamque caelo deripit. 

This recalls the use of the word sideror, ‘‘ to 
be planet-struck,’’ which does not, however, 
appear to be used before Pliny, I do not 
know if the witches, when they were supposed 
to have brought the moon or planets , omg 
were credited with using them to burn people. 

“Moonstruck ’’ and similar words are 
familiar to us. The theory that disease and 
disaster, as the word itself suggests, came 
from the sky, lasted a long while in litera- 
ture. Do these ideas appear in Anglo-Saxon 
or other early English? 

IGNorTo. 


“WIA GODA GIDA.”—What does this 

mean? Walker, in his ‘ Sufferings of 
the Clergy’ (1714), states that the phrase 
was put up in the church of Buckland Fil- 
leigh, Devon, above the grave of Owen 
Williams, Puritan minister there, 1651-5. It 
is still to be seen there though moved from 
its original position, 

A. G. Matruews. 


“T UNA PARK.’’? — Will someone please 
tell me why, all over the Continent, and 
especially in Germany, an ‘‘ Amusement 
Ground,”’ or ‘‘ Fun Fair,’ is called ‘‘ Luna 
Park ’’? 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
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GURNAME GRINT. — Can any of your 

learned readers tell me the precise origin 
of the rare family name Grint? Could it be 
from Dutch grint (gravel)? or a derivation 
of Gaelic grianan (bower)? It is not a form 
of grinter. 


is, ds 


EECH FAMILY.—Can anyone give infor- 
mation about the East Anglian branch 
of the Leech family. Pedigrees would be 
acceptable. 
KE. Lb. 


EPROSY IN ANCIENT GREECE AND 
ROME.—I believe I am right in think- 
ing that there are comparatively few refer- 
ences to this disease in the Greek and Roman 
classics. Can its occurrences. there be 
accounted for by contact with the East? The 
Latin leprae is derived from the Greek: did 
the Romans become acquainted with leprosy 
through the Greeks? Was the idea of 
uncleanness ever attached to leprosy by the 
Greeks and Romans? 
ENQUIRER. 


'HRISTIAN NAME WILHELMINA, — 
The Christian name Wilhelmina seems to 
have come somewhat into fashion in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
The example which everyone will remember 
is Walter Scott’s first love, the original it is 
said of Lilias (Greenmantle) in ‘ Redgaunt- 
let.’ Can anyone tell me who made the name 

popular? 

0. S.-H. 


RAFALGAR SQUARE.—I have chanced 
on the declaration in a periodical of very 
high standing to the effect that ‘‘ Trafalgar 
Square is probably the finest site in the 
world.’’ This seems to me an extravagance 
of patriotic enthusiasm. For one thing, the 
surrounding buildings are mostly of no high 
order of beauty. I should, however, welcome 
reference to any other expressions of opinion 
about it. Are there many, or any, areas of 
like extent, on which an equal number of 

monuments are grouped together ? 

E. 


MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS: NOVELS 

AND PLAYS.—Can anyone tell me of 
French and of Italian plays in which Mary, 
Queen of Scots, is one of the figures? Is 
there, in particular, any such French or 
Italian work which takes the side of Eliza- 
beth ? 


L. L. 





ARISH REGISTERS: TRANSCRIPTS. 
—Has any law been passed ordering 
transcripts to be made since 1565? 
E. E. C. 


OULTRY.—Does anyone know when keep. 
ing of fowls in domestic life began, and 
what the fowls were like? I have heard they 
originated from the Hill Fowl or game fowl 
of India. 


E. E. C. 


RISONERS’ OCCUPATIONS.—Raleigh’s 
‘ History of the World,’ as we all know, 
was written while he was a prisoner in the 
Tower. Nor is it the only book which was 
written in prison. Other prisoners’ occupa- 
tions have been such amusements as rearing 
a plant, or taming a rat or mouse; while 
prisoners of war have been allowed to practise 
various little ornamental arts and crafts. I 
should be glad if anyone could mention any 
curious examples in the way of prisoners’ 
occupations, and give references. 


R. 


EACE SONGS. — Everyone knows the 
protest against the Devil having all the 
best tunes. In the matter of songs war (and 
war seems more easily identified with the 
Devil than with the angels) certainly has the 
best of it. There seems no song of peace 
which comes anywhere near the ‘‘ Marseil- 
laise.’ These reflections have caused me to 
enquire, Are there any peace songs at all? 
And, if not, is it not time that some should 
be made? ; 


WENONA. 


“VTARN ’?: POSTER USE.—The words 

which appear on posters are clearly 
often chosen for their being short. In some 
cases they seem to undergo extension or slight 
alteration of meaning. An example I have 
noted is ‘‘warn.’’ Nations and important 
personages ‘‘ warn’’ one another. It would 
sometimes be a mistake to suppose that 
strictly a threat was intended. Moreover, the 
verb commonly hitherto transitive, has come 
to be employed absolutely or intransitively. 
I have wondered whether this is simply a 
development of our own poster vocabulary, or 
whether it is an Americanism. 

A. S. L. 


ENRI-INRI.—In a rather charming book 
by Philippe Mosane, entitled ‘ Mieke, la 
fiancée du Coin du Diable,’ which is the bio- 
graphy of an extraordinary young girl of 
Brussels, the heroine, mortally ill but of 
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unconquered spirit, says to the good priest 
who is visiting her : 

. .. Mais je parle avec le bon Dieu; je lui 
donne les noms que je préfére; je l’appelle 
souvent Henri dit-elle en souriant. 

—Hénri! dit l’abbé un peu interloqué. 

—Mais oui, chez nous, au Duivelshoek (au 
Coin du Diable), c’est ainsi qu’on appelle le 
bon Dieu, parce que vous savez, au-dessus des 
crucifix il y a toujours, avec la téte de mort le 
mot Inri. Ainsi quand il pleut on dit: “Voila 
Henri qui fait pleuvoir. .. .” 

This use of ‘‘ Henri’’ as an equivalent for 
Almighty God and its reason were quite new 
to me. Has Mr. Forse or any other travelled 
correspondent met it before? 

Ch NN, Be: 


ONDON STREET ARTISTS.—1 cannot 
believe but that the all-observing and all- 
recounting journalist has somewhere pro- 
duced accounts of characters among the 
London pavement artists and accounts, too, 
of their work. Some of their work—which 
the passer-by may often watch in the doing 
—is by no means to be despised. I remember 
black-and-white drawings of buildings and 
little views and also some ingenious paintings 
of tiny fanciful landscapes on small squares 
of glass. The whole subject is interesting and 


must have been dealt with somewhere. I 
should be grateful for references. 
IGNORAMUS. 
HE VIOLET AS EMBLEM OF 


TRUTH.—Looking at the paper by Mr. 
David Lee Clark, P.M.L.A. for March, which 
is commented on at ante p. 307, s.v. ‘ Memor- 
abilia,’ I find a statement that violets are 
emblems of truth—a fact which is to lend 
point to Ophelia’s saying that the violets 
“withered all when my father died.” Will 
any one tell me what is the exact authority 
for taking the violet as the emblem of truth? 
And, again, for its having been regarded so 
in Shakespeare’s day ? 

ENQUIRER. 


“TOR HE’S A JOLLY GOOD FELLOW.”’ 

—In ‘Crisis for Christianity’ by 
William Teeling, in the chapter entitled 
‘The Church and the Social Field,’ is an 
account of Adolf Kolping “ claimed by many 
to have been the true founder of the Catholic 
Social Movement in Germany.” The writer 
goes on to say: ‘‘ For him was originated the 
a song, ‘For he’s a jolly good 
ellow ’.”” 


Queries about this song, or refrain, have 





: which 


much interest seems to have been forthcoming, 
and if there has been any suggestion as to 
date I have missed it. Kolping was born in 
1813 and died in 1864. If in fact the song is 
of German origin, can anyone say what are 
the German words rendered ‘‘ For he’s a jolly 
good fellow ’’? and also say whether the tune 
is German? It will be gathered that I am 
inclined to believe there is a mistake here. 


M. U. H. R. 


LK-LORE; APPLE-PEEL.—When you 

have succeeded in peeling an apple with- 
out breaking the peel you should throw this 
over your left shoulder, and the curling peel 
will fall into the shape of the initial letter 
of your lover’s name. This was told me and 
also demonstrated by a young lady who had 
the gratification of seeing the correct initial 
formed. Is this an old fancy or a quite 
modern one ? 

A. H. W. 


AIL-BRUSHES.—I have not been able to 
ascertain when this type of brush came 
into ordinary use. The earliest time when I 
can remember using one, though they must 
have been in use long before, was when I was 
about six or seven years old, viz., in 1865 or 

1866. 

Hersert SouTHamM. 


“ AXIS POWERS ”: “ THE AXIS ATTI- 
TUDE.’’—Suddenly about April 12, 
Germany and Italy in the daily papers I 
read, are called the ‘‘ Axis powers’’ and 
everybody is supposed to understand what is 
meant. Then come the ‘‘ Axis attitude’? and 
** anti-Axis.”’ “ Axis”? in this connection 
is, I suppose, the centre about which the 
dictators’ countries are arranged. If Spain 
is included, the word is capable of consider- 
able extension in political metaphor. Did it 
arise out of the fear of being encircled? Is it 
traceable to any particular author or speaker 
on any particular occasion? These political 
words and phrases seem to spring up, like 
Athene from the train of Zeus, without 
warning. They enjoy for a time a tremen- 
dous popularity and then are laid aside by 
journalists and forgotten by the reading 
public. Who offhand can place the Adul- 
lamites, or trace their nickname to a speech 
by John Bright ? 
Fe GC. 
(We think “Axis” in the new political sense 
appeared some long time before p em) 12. Per- 
haps some contributor has noted the date on 
it first occurred in The Times or the 


appeared in ‘N. and Q.’, but no reply of | Daily Telegraph. 
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Replies. 





CATS ON ARMY STRENGTH. 
(clxxvi. 252, 303). 
HE ‘‘skit’’ referred to by CapraIn 
C. A. Kwyapp, in his reply to this 
most interesting query, was actually entitled 
‘Red Tape and Rat-Traps.’ Its author was 
Captain Frederick J. S. Cleeve, Royal 
Artillery. 

It was an ‘‘India’”’ affair, and did not 
emanate from the War Office. The “‘ P ” in 
line 1 is generally recognised as being 
“* Poona.”’ 

I enclose a photostat copy of the original 
document—privately printed—which was 
sent to me by Captain Cleeve in 1892. 


Rep Tare anv Rat-Traps. 

Within 1000 miles of P—— was a store in 
which a large quantity of military clothing was 
kept, pending emergencies, and to keep down 
the rats there was a cat, for which a small sub- 
sistence allowance was drawn monthly. Re- 
trenchment, however, was the order of the day, 
and the officer in charge was directed to indent 
for “ Traps, rat, wire, iron, galvanised, Mark I ” 
in the proportion of one to every 100 suits of 
clothing. In the next “changes in war 
material ” an elaborate picture and description 
of the above trap appeared, and the cat was 
declared obsolete, and was ordered to be handed 
= to the Commissariat Department to be 
soid, 

The number of traps, according to the above 
proportion, was found to be 19.3, and accord- 
ingly 20 traps were demanded. 

The indent came back with one trap dis- 
allowed, but by way of consolation it was 
stated “ that fractions of a trap exceeding .5 
would be considered as a whole trap.” 

Thereupon the officer in charge of the clothing 
store pointed out that the odd 33 suits of 
clothing would be at the mercy of the rats, but 
without avail. 

The 19 traps duly arrived, and a return, 
Army Form X 1063, was ordered to be sub- 
mitted, monthly. 

The return in question was arranged in bird- 
cage form, and was a masterpiece of its kind, 
shewing at a glance the amount of clothing in 
store, the cubic measurements of each room, 
the number of traps on hand, and the number 
of rats caught each day. Mice were to be shewn 
under “ Remarks.” The percentage of rats 
caught to suits of clothing and of rats to traps 
was to be marginally noted. 

As it was feared that the officer in charge of 
the clothing store might endeavour to take 
credit for mice as rats, the measurements of 
the animals caught were ordered to be inserted, 
and the officer in charge was authorised to 
demand “a suitable service measuring rod for 
the purpose.” 





The officer in charge of the clothing store, 
anxious to show the keen interest he took in 
the matter, demanded “ gauges, measur 
cartridges and live shell,” which would enable 
measurements to be taken to Mooo of an inch, 

The authorities pointed out in reply that 
these gauges were fitted with gun metal screws, 
and intended for measuring explosive articles 
only, “a condition presumably not applying to 
rats,” and that their use with articles of a 
non-explosive character would therefore be 
“higher irregular if not dangerous,” and that 
the operation must in any case be carried out 
under magazine regulations with felt slippers 
in an isolated building 400 yards from a road, 
““A plan of the locality was to be submitted.” 

An application that the term “ live shell” 
might be extended to include live rats was re 
jected, and it was suggested that an ordinary 
2-ft. rule would be sufficiently accurate for 
practical purposes. 

This was accordingly demanded, but ilicited 
the reply that “these stores formed part of 
chests, tools, carpenters’, which were only 
allowed at stations for which carpenters’ shops 
were authorised.” 

A strong case was accordingly made for the 
erection of a carpenters’ shop, which was 
sanctioned at a cost of some hundreds of 
pounds. 

Meanwhile the officer in charge of the store 
acknowledged the receipt of the traps, and re 
oe instructions as to how they were to be 
set. 

The reply came “that the matter had been 
under consideration, and instructions would 
shortly be published.” 

The first monthly return showed several suits 
of wage destroyed by rats. 

The authorities gave evidence of the energy 
they have always displayed on an emergency, 
and a very complete pamphlet was issued 
within a month, in which the mining of the 
iron, drawing out into wire, method of galvan- 
ising, manufacture into traps, and system of 
inspection, testing, and passing into the service, 
were exhaustively dilated on and_ profusely 
illustrated. 

P Nevertheless the second return was like the 
rst. 

“ Were the instructions regarding setting of 
traps strictly carried out? ” 

“Yes; the clothing destroyed doubtless was 
part of that for which traps were disallowed,” 
was the triumphant rejoinder. ‘ 

Another trap was senel, but “it was in 
contemplation to make a corresponding increase 
to the clothing in store of 67 suits.” 

The third return shewed, “ rats caught, nil,” 
and more clothing destroyed. 

A Mark II trap was introduced, which 
differed from Mark I in that the wire was not 
galvanised, and the iron was obtained in 
Germany. 

No rats were caught, and further destruction 
of clothing. 

“None but men of superior intelligence were 
to be permitted to touch the traps, and & 
warrant officer was to be struck off duty and 
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detailed to instruct them. A return was to be 
submitted monthly, shewing the number of men 
instructed.” , ; 

In selecting the warrant officer the claims of 
a man who had caught bandicoots in India were 
ignored, and the opportunity of infusing fresh 
blood into this important service was neglected. 

The grievance was duly aired in a weekly 
contemporary. ; 

The worthy soldier who was __ selected, 
elaborated a drill in accordance with “ the 
spirit of the instructions,” which, after various 
extensionary motions to develop the trap- 
setting muscles, commenced with “ take up 
traps,” and ended with “ ease springs. . 

Badges in gold and in worsted of crossed rats 
tails were authorised for men who attained a 
certain stage of proficiency in trap-setting. — 

Still no rats were caught, and the destruction 
of clothing continued. ; 

“The return shewing number of men in- 
structed was to be submitted in duplicate once 
a week. : 

Even this failed to produce an improvement. 

It was suddenly discovered that the trap, 
though officially known as “trap, rat, wire, 
iron, galvanised, Mark II,” was in fact made 
of ungalvanised iron. The responsibility for 
this blunder could not be brought home to any- 
one, but after some discussion the nomenclature 
was amended, and “ changes in war materiel ” 
were ordered to be at once corrected according- 
ly, and a certificate furnished. 

The amendment was made retrospective, and 

ast returns were ordered to be re-submitted. 

hey were still found to be blank, and no im- 
provment ensued. 

The authorities were reluctantly compelled 
to admit “that the traps had not answered 
their expectations, and that there appeared to 
be no fault either in the traps themselves or 
the setting,” and inquired incidentally what 
bait was used? 

The officer in charge of the clothing store 

ointed out that no allowance was made for 
wit in the regulations, and that he could not 
be expected to provide it out of his own pocket. 

In the end the cat was reintroduced into the 
service, and was “ to be strictly adhered to for 
the purpose of catching rats:” The traps were 
ordered to be retained “for instructional 


purposes only.” 
J. H. Leste, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 


pick TURPIN IN THE WEST (elxxvi. 

278).—Wiltshire, in the past, had its 
full share of robberies by highwaymen, but it 
is doubtful if any case can be associated with 
Dick Turpin. Turpin’s operations, as is well 
known, were chiefly on the Great North Road 
and in Essex. Eventually his name became a 
generic one for any highwayman. Names of 
many notorious highwaymen are connected 
with the Exeter Road and the Bath Road, 
and one of them named Thomas Boulter had 
a horse named “‘ Black Bess’ and, from this 





fact alone, there has been confusion between 
him and Dick Turpin. Thomas Boulter, the 
most famous Wiltshire highwayman, was 
born at Poulshot, near Devizes, and ended 
his life on the gallows at Winchester in 1778. 
Boulter belonged to a family of picturesque 
criminals. is father had been publicly 
whipped in Devizes market-place, and he was 
afterwards transported for stealing a horse. 
In January, 1778, the following advertise- 
ment appeared in the Salisbury Journal, 
relating to the younger Boulter: 

Whereas divers robberies have been lately 

committed on the road from Devizes to 
Salisbury, and also near the town of Devizes: 
and it is strongly suspected that one Boulter, 
with an accomplice, are the persons concerned 
in these robberies, a reward of thirty guineas 
is offered for apprehending and bringing to 
justice the said Boulter and ten guineas for his 
accomplice, over and above the reward allowed 
by Act of Parliament :—to be paid on conviction 
at the Bank in Devizes. If either of these per- 
sons are taken in any distant part of the 
country, reasonable charges will also be 
allowed. Boulter is about five feet eleven inches 
high, stout made, light hair, crooked nose, 
brownish complexion, and about thirty years 
of age. His accomplice, about five feet nine 
inches high, thin made, black hair and is said 
to be about twenty-five years of age. 
A pamphlet was issued in the same year 
(1778), ‘ Thomas Boulter, Highwayman, with 
Life of his accomplice, James Caldwell, 
1778.’ 

In the Wiltshire Gazette, between the dates 
Feb. 16 and April 26, 1928, there was a series 
of articles on Boulter’s operations. Also 
there appeared earlier in 1856 (Feb. 14 and 
onwards) a series of articles in the Wiltshire 
Independent, which were afterwards reissued 
and entitled ‘The Highwaymen of Wiltshire, 
or a narrative of the adventurous career and 
untimely end of divers Freebooters and 
Smugglers in this and the adjoining counties.’ 
The foregoing was by James Waylen, a one- 
time noted authority upon Wiltshire history. 
Mr. C. G. Harper, in ‘ Half-Hours with 
Highwaymen,’ devotes a whole chapter (vol. 
i, chapter vii) to the ‘ Highwaymen of Wilt- 
shire and Salisbury Plain,’ and his book, 
‘The Exeter Road’ has many additional 
cases of robberies in Wiltshire. 


A. L. Humpureys. 
Devonshire Club, S.W.1. 


Charles G. Harper, who gives in his book 
‘ Half-Hours with the Highwaymen,’ a very 
full and detailed account of Dick Turpin, 
does not record that this gentleman ever 
“worked the Western Roads.”” It would 
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seem that he confined his exploits to districts 
near London, Epping Forest, Lincolnshire 
and Yorkshire. But, as Mr. Harper writes 
in the above-mentioned work (Vol. ii. p. 
236) : 

so widespread in rural districts had Turpin’s 
fame early grown that “Turpin” became 
almost a generic name for local highwaymen, 
just as after Julius Cesar all the Emperors of 
Rome were Cesars. Turpin was a name to 
conjure with: and this no doubt goes some way 
to explain the infinitely many alleged i oe 
haunts in widely separated districts: places 
where Turpin could not have found time to 
haunt unless he had been a syndicate. 


G. CaTALANI. 


ENRY BROMLEY, 1750-1827 (clxxvi. 
276).—A copy of the engraved portrait 
mentioned by Mr. H. A. Bromuey hangs in 
the Wigan Reference Library among a group 
of notable Wiganers. I had suspected that 
there was some error in the statement that 
the name was a pseudonym since no family 
of Wilson occurs in the Wigan Parish Regis- 
ter for the relevant period, whilst the family 
of John Bromley does. But as I could not 
find the baptismal entry for Henry the point 
remained in doubt. Nevertheless, I labelled 
the portrait ‘‘ Henry Bromley sometimes also 
known as Anthony Wilson.’”’ With Mr. 
Brom ey’s new information before me I have 
again searched the Register. The following 


are all the entries I have been able to 
discover :— 
Baptisms. 

21 April, 1742. Richard son of Mr. John 
Bromley, of Standishgate, attorney. 

22 Oct., 1743. John. ditto 

12 Dec., 1744. Abigail da. of Mr. John 
Bromley, Standishgate. 

27 March, 1749. Thomas son of Mr. John 
Bromley, Standishgate. 

3 July, 1751. James. ditto 

31 July, 1753. Margaret da. of Mr. John 


Bromley, Standishgate, attorney. 

30 Oct., 1755, Betty. ditto 

Burials. 

19 July, 1757. Richard son of Mr. John Brom- 
ley, Standishgate. 

3 July, 1770. Margaret da. of Mr. John Brom- 
ley, Standishgate. 

12 Feb. 1784. Abigail da. of Mr. John Bromley 
of Standishgate, Spinster aged 38. 

From the records of the Wigan Corpora- 
tion it appears that John Bromley, attorney, 
of Standishgate, was elected a burgess on Oct. 
6, 1753: Alderman, Oct. 1, 1757; and _ re- 
signed position of Alderman on March 10, 
1773. He appears to have settled in Wigan 
about 1740, as his marriage is not recorded, 
nor any entry before 1742. Presumably he 
was still living in Wigan when his daughter 





Abigail died in 1784, but he is not in the 
Wigan Directory for 1787, and no further 
entry is to be found in the Parish Registers, 
He may have left the town. He was fined 
6s. 8d. for refusing re-election as Alderman, 
and is described as ‘‘ John Bromley the 
Elder,’? from which it is clear that John, 
the son, was still living in Wigan at this time 
(1773), though this son John does not appear 
ever to have been a burgess. James Bromley 
was elected a burgess on Jan, 2, 1773, and 
formally resigned on the following April 23. 
There must have been some personal un- 
friendliness as the documents in the case of 
both resignations are various and elaborate. 
That Robert Bromley was John’s son seems 
evident from the fact that he is a witness to 
both resignations, which are drawn up in 
legal form, signed, sealed, and witnessed. 
Robert Bromley was elected a burgess on 
13 Oct., 1759, being simply described as ‘‘ of 
Wigan,’ and from 1 Oct., 1763, he is des- 
cribed as ‘‘ Robert Bromley, Clerk,’’ and 
continues in the Burgess List till October, 
1807, on that last occasion being described 
as “the Rev. Robert Bromley.’’ In 1808 he 
is reported to be dead. That he is identical 
with Robert Anthony Bromley may be in- 
ferred from the facts (1) that he is clearly the 
son of John Bromley; (2) that no Rev. 
Robert Bromley held a living in Wigan; (3) 
the date of death coincides. The Rev. Robert 
Anthony Bromley, B.D., died 10 Oct., 1806, 
and since he had resided many years in 
London it is quite possible his death was not 
immediately reported to the Town Clerk of 
Wigan, which would account for his remain- 
ing on the Burgess List for 1807. In the 
Obituary notice in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine his age is given as seventy-one, which 
would give him a birth date of 1735, making 
him John’s eldest son, and Henry would be 
the fourth surviving son, though actually the 
fifth. No entry of baptism is found in the 
Wigan Register. He was Rector of St, Mil- 
dred’s in the Poultry, with St. Nicholas, 
Cole Abbey, united from 1775 till his death. 
Before this he had been Lecturer of St. 
John’s, Hackney; Preacher to the Foundling 
Hospital, and Chaplain to Mr. Sheriff Miles. 
He took his degree of B.D. at Trinity College 
Cambridge, in 1781. In addition to the 
‘History of the Fine Arts’ (2 vols. 4to, 
1793-5), mentioned by Mr. H. A. BroMtey, 
he published in London a number of sermons 
between 1770 and 1798, the first being ‘A 
Sermon preached in the Chapel of the Hos- 
pital for the maintenance and education of 
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exposed and deserted young children . . 
the benefit of that Charity,’ 4to, 

There is no record of the baptism of Henry 
in Wigan, but if as stated he was born in 
1750 it should come about May in that year. 
But it is, I suppose, possible he was illegiti- 
mate. 

Further light on Henry Bromley’s career 
would be welcomed; also any details of the 
career of the third (or fourth) son, the Rev. 
Thomas Bromley. 

Artuur J. Hawkes, 
Borough Librarian of Wigan. 


ORDS COMPOUNDED WITH “ PAN ” 
(clxxvi. 280).—The ‘ New English Dic- 
tionary ’ is no doubt right when it says that 
of the words beginning with ‘‘ Pan’”’ and in 
common use to-day, ‘‘ Panslavism ’’ is pro- 
bably the oldest. The messianic conception 
of a universal mission for the Slavs to destroy 
or diminish the influence of the nations of 
Western Europe, worshippers of materialism 
and therefore irretrievably rotten, came to the 
fore in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and captivated the public not only in 
Russia but even more so in Bohemia, where 
the Czechs, forming a Slav outpost in Europe, 
feared German domination. Perhaps Pan- 
slavism was born on the day when the poet 
Kollar, who died in 1852, called upon the 
Slavs scattered in Central Europe to be one. 
The first overt manifestation in favour of 
Panslavism took place in 1848 at a Slav con- 
gress at Prague, but Jowett had already used 
the word in 1846. Longfellow tells us in his 
Life that in 1850 he entertained at tea ‘‘ the 


” 


Panslavistic Gurowsky,’’ a Polish revolu- 
tionary, 
The idea implied in ‘‘ Pangermanism ”’ 


probably existed among German Liberals in 
the years of humiliation and persecution that 
followed Waterloo. Much was heard of it at 
the time of the battle of Sadowa (1867), but 
Bismark was a ‘‘ Little-German.’’ The word 
appeared in The Times and the Echo in 1882. 
Then followed a period of confusion as to its 
true meaning. In 1902 a writer in the Quar- 
terly Review, referring to the ‘ recent” 
origin of the word, regarded it as a transla- 
tion of Alldeutschtum and informs his readers 
that ‘‘ what the Pan-Germanic League wants 
is a Great Germany or as the exponents of the 
idea would say, a ‘‘ Pan-Germany.’’ But is 
“ Alldeutschtum ”’ the equivalent of ‘‘ Pan- 
germanism’’? The Pangermanic League 
(der alldeutsche Verband) came into existence 
after the conclusion of the Treaty of Zanzibar 
with England in 1891, and had for its object 





. for | the protection of German economic interests 


throughout the world, the maintenance of a 
German spirit among those who had left the 
Fatherland, an increased interest in the Ger- 
mans in Silesia, Schleswig-Holstein, Alsace 
and Lorraine, a more energetic policy in 
Austria, and a customs union that included 
Holland, Belgium and Switzerland. This 
is not exactly what we understand to-day by 
Pangermanism. 

The word ‘‘ Pan Islamism ”’ is said to have 
been invented in 1881 by a French author, 
Gabriel Charmes, who of course modelled it 
on ‘‘ Panslavism’’ and ‘‘ Pangermanism.’’ 
The same year it appeared in The Times. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


THE MAN WHO LOST HIS WAY (elxxvi. 
137, 173, 193, 213, 229, 249, 283).—Here 
are yet more examples : 


At Wentnor in Shropshire a “ Dead Man’s 
Peal ” is rung on the night of Church Stretton 
Fair (the last Thursday in November) in 
memory of a Wentnor man who perished in 
crossing the Long Mynd on a wintry night. The 
peal was supposed to guide subsequent travel- 
lers in a like case. (Walters, ‘Church Bells of 
England,’ p. 164). 

Church Stretton Fair is sometimes called 
‘* Dead Man’s Fair,’’ presumably for this 
reason. 

In various parts of the country there are 
records of people who lost their way in un- 
enclosed country, and only recovered it, or were 
saved from drowning or otherwise, by hearing 
the evening Ave bell; and in gratitude left 
funds to ensure its continuance. Such stories 
are current at York; Lambourne, Berks.; Man- 
cetter, Warwickshire; and Chelsea, where a 
bell still exists given by William Ashburnham 
to commemorate his escape from falling into 
the Thames. In many parishes the Curfew is 
rung only in the winter months, because at 
that time alone were wayfarers likely to mis- 
carry. At Kirton-in-Lindsey a bell is still run 
at 7 =. in winter on Tuesday to guide travel- 
lers from Gainsborough market, on Thursday 
from Brigg market, and on Saturday from 
Kirton market. (Loe. cit., p. 147). 


A bride from another parish who got lost 
on her way to her wedding was set right by 
hearing a bell, and in gratitude presented a 
chime to some un-named village. (Lomax, 
‘ Bells and Bellringers,’ p. 50). 

A gentleman lost on a moor called Corring- 
ham Scroggs, found his way by the evening 
bells of the village, and in consequence left 
10s. per annum for them to be rung during 
the winter months. Bells were formerly rung 


at Corringham (Lincs.) from 5 Nov. to 14 
Feb., 
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for which the Wardens allowed 3lbs. of 
candles, and 10s. to pay for four lots of beer 
at the public-house, on 5th Nov., Christmas 
Day, New Year’s Day, and 29th May. Nothing 
is now known about the traditional bequest. 


(This and the ensuing items are taken from 
‘ Curiosities of the Belfry,’ a slim duodecimo 
by J. P. ‘Briscoe, the Nottingham Public 
Librarian during the ’eighties). 


The proceeds of a cottage and a few acres of 
land have long been given for the ringing of 
the 1st bell at seven o’clock in the evening from 
Michaelmas to Lady Day. The endowment is 
said to have been provided by a person, who 
being lost on Lincoln Heath, was guided to his 
home by the sound of one of the Pottenham- 
worth bells then being rung. 

From time immemorial a small piece of land 
has been in the hands of the parish authorities 
of West Rasen, Lincs., called ‘Ding Dong 
Piece,’ and at the enclosure an acre and a half 
was conveyed to the Rector and Churchwardens 
in accordance with the original grant, on con- 
dition that one of the church bells should be 
rung every night during the winter months. 
The name of the donor is unknown. 

We learn from tradition that an aged woman, 
who had lost her way in the Fens, recovered 
it by hearing the sound of the Timberland 
bells; and that as a thank-offering she left some 
land, the proceeds of which were to be devoted 
to buying and keeping the bell-ropes in repair. 
The land now realises £45 a year, and out of it 
all the church expenses are paid. 

Tradition says that a lady being benighted, 
and finding her way home by the sound of the 
bells of Langham Church, Rutland, left an en- 
dowment for the future ringing of a bell, but 
none such is now known. 

“ Bell-ringing Close”’ at South Luffenham in 
the same county was bought with a sum of 
money left by a lady who, losing her way at the 
bottom of the Common near to Foster’s Bridge, 
was enabled to find her way home by the sound 
of a bell at eight o’clock, probably the ancient 
Curfew. 

There is a tradition that an old man lost his 
way on a winter’s night between Aston-le-Walls 
and Chipping Warden, in Northants... . but 
was matted to reach his home at the latter 
place by the sound of the Curfew, then ringing 
there. To express his gratitude he left several 
acres of land to the parish officers in trust, 
to pay the yearly rent partly to the sexton for 
continuing to ring the Curfew, and partly to 
the poor of the parish. The Curfew is still rung 
at 8 o’clock. 

Tradition states that a Croughton (North- 
ants.) man returning home from the fair lost 
his way and wandered about all night. To pre- 
vent the recurrence of such a catastrophe the 
bells have since been rung, about a month 
before Christmas. 

There is a tradition at Northampton that a 
woman having lost her way on a dark night, 
was enabled to find it again by the sound of 
the 9 o’clock Curfew, and that she left a sum 
of money to perpetuate its ringing. 








—__... 


We are indebted to the works on Church Bells 
by Mr. T. North, F.S.A., for the above items, 

John Carey, one time Mayor at Woodstock, 
bequeathed 10s. a year for the ringing of the 
8 o’clock bell at night, for the guide and direc. 
tion of travellers. 


(Finit, Briscoe). 
W. W. Git. 


The church at Monken Hadley, near Barnet, 
has a tower on which there is a brazier which 
used to be kept alight at night to guide 
travellers through the forest. I never heard 
of any money being left to the church to main. 
tain this light, but there may be. 


ArtHUR W. Marks. 


What is called generally the ‘‘ Curfew ”’ or 
‘* Compline’’ bell (v. ante p. 193) is still 
tolled on the great bell of the peal at Gt. 
St. Mary’s, Cambridge, from 9 to 9.15 every 
night and following after, the number of 
the day of the month is struck. Some years 
ago there was a movement to cease its ringing 
and to use the small amount paid the ringer 
for some other purpose, Happily it was 
defeated. But the bell rung at 6 a.m. was 
rung no more—protest being made by farm 
labourers at Grantchester, and possibly other 
neighbouring villages, who said they and 
their forefathers always went by that morn- 
ing bell. A curious fact is that many Cam- 
bridge inhabitants are unaware that ‘‘cur- 
few’? does still sound. One, connected with 
the church in question, thought it only ran 
once a week now. In early times it wall 
guide travellers across the .Fens. 


F, P. Leypurn-YARKER. 
Cambridge. 


UILDING STONE FROM RUINS 
(clxxvi. 262, 303, 321).—The following 
passage referring to Bungay Castle, in Suf- 

folk, is from ‘ Old Bungay’ by E. Mann. 
In 1766 Mr. Mickleborough, an inhabitant of 
the town, owned the castle ruins. He began 
taking them down and selling the stones for 
mending the roads, but the tenacity of the walls 
was such that he abandoned the undertak- 

ae. 

W. K. Scupamore. 


PAINTINGS ON COBWEBS (clxxvi. 261). 

—I suppose these are on cut paper like 
a cobweb, which pulls up and shows a picture 
underneath. If so, these are not so rare a8 
the writer imagines. I have one put away in 
a scrap-book. All such accomplishments were 
taught in ladies’ schools up to the Victorian 


era. E. E. Cops. 
Finchampstead Place, Berks. 
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(ue HEATING OF CHURCHES (clxxvi. 
245).—Fireplaces in Georgian ‘‘ squire- 
pews ’’ were formerly, perhaps, not very 
uncommon, though many have been destroyed 
during Victorian “‘ restorations.’”’ There was 
one, for instance, when the writer first knew 
the church, at Wonersh, Surrey ; and a second 
still remained c. 1927, and probably still re- 
mains, in that strange ‘‘ museum-piece’’ at 
Minstead, in the New Forest, which is as 
great a curiosity in its way, amongst English 
churches, as is even that of Whitby. 

Of mediaeval fireplaces, on the contrary, I 
can think at the moment of only two, respect- 
ively in the Norbury Chapel, at Stoke 
d’Abernon, Surrey, and in the north transept 
at Bere Ferrers, South Devon, both of which 
are apparently fifteenth-century. All of this 
kind, of course, must be carefully distin- 
guished from the mural recesses that have 
been ‘‘ variously explained,’’ according to the 
late Mr. Philip Johnston (‘ Victoria County 
History of Surrey,’ ii. 439), ‘‘ as niches for 
lamps or ovens for baking the sacramental 
wafers,’’ of which one example occurs in the 
east interior wall of the chancel at Limpsfield, 
Surrey, and another on the west interior of 
the porch at East Ogwell, South Devon. 

JoserH E. Morais. 

Totnes. 


NEWSPAPER QUERIES (clxxvi. 246).— 

2. Albert Grant (Baron Grant), 1830-1899, 
bought the Echo from Messrs. Cassell and 
transferred it to Mr, Passmore Edwards. 
Grant is said to have been the first person to 
persuade the morning papers to break their 
columns for advertisements. 

A. J. WaATERFIELD. 
60 Beaumont Road, Worthing. 


FARLIEST USE OF JAPANESE IN 

EUROPE (clxxvi. 262). — Judging by 
the records of the incident it would appear 
that the earliest Japanese visitors to Europe 
were those ambassadors to Rome who in 1585 
were received by Pope Gregory XIII and 
entertained at the expense of the Church. 
Gregory dying shortly after their arrival, this 
hospitality was continued by Sixtus V, who 
treated them with great ceremony and gener- 
osity. They had been converted to Christian- 
ity by the Mission of Francis Xavier to 
Japan. It is significant that the first 
edition of Blaise de Vigenere’s ‘ Traicte 
des Chiffres,’ which is stated to contain the 
Japanese alphabet, appeared in 1586. 

H. Kenpra Baker. 

Links House, Hindhead. 





“ THILAPIDATED TOMBSTONES ” 

(clxxvi, 290, s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’).—I 
am pleased to see at the reference your note 
on the ‘‘ dilapidated tombstones.”’ 

I hope that the three gravestones at All 
Hallows Lombard Street, will be set upright 
and kept in the new enclosure. Many are 
obliterated no doubt. Rusken, 1910, noted 
the three, but, of course, he was years after 
the acuteness of Cansick’s two books on 
Middlesex, 1869 and 1872, etc. Rusken 
missed the six stones in the ancient yard of 
St. Dionis, Backchurch. I note, so far, that 
at All Hallows, Lombard Street, only one 
window has been partly smashed, 


W. H. QuaRRELL. 


BRANTON (clxxvi, 263).—Canon Bardsley 

describes this as a place-name, after the 
hamlet of Branton, in the parish of Cantley, 
Yorkshire West Riding. John Branton is 
recorded in that county in 1379. Edward 
Husbands married Mary Branton in London, 
1665. Several bearing this surname live in 


Philadelphia, U.S.A, Wx. Jaccanp. 


Bardsley’s ‘Dictionary of English and 
Welsh Surnames ’ :— 

Branton.—Local of ‘‘ Branton.’”’ Branton, 
or Brampton, is a hamlet in the parish of 


Cantley, West Riding of Yorkshire. 
Johannes Branton, 1379; Poll Tax of York- 
shire, p. 26. 

Col. Chester’s ‘London Marriage Li- 
cences ’ :— 


Husbands, Edward of the Tower of London, 
gent., bachelor, 26, and Mary Branton, of St. 
Dionis Backchurch, London, spinster, 24, her 
parents dead—at St. James, Duke’s Place, 
St. Katherine by the Tower, or St. Mary, 
Whitechapel. 13 July, 1665. 

Alleg. for Marriage Licences in Hampshire 
in the Reg. of the Bishop of Winchester :— 

Thomas Branton of Portsea, widower, and 
Gertrude Vinnicott, of the same, widow, at 
Portsea, 26 Feb., 1733. 

Marriage Allegations in the Registry of the 
a of the Archbishop of Canter- 

ury :— 

1682-3, Feb. 17. John Stead, of St. Mary 
Aldermary, Lond., Bach", abt 30, & Mercy 
Branton of Leicester Fields, Midd., Sp’, abt 
20, at her own disp. ; her parents dead; at St. 
Mary Aldermary. 

In the ‘ Return of Owners of Land,’ 1873, 
are the following entries :— 

Devonshire: Thomas Branton, of Abbot- 
sham, owns 6 Acres 3 Roods 20 Poles of the 
gross estimated rental of £10 17s. 
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Hertfordshire: Thomas Branton-Day, of 
Rickmansworth, owns 350 A. 3 R. 30 P. of 
the grs. estim, rental of £416. 

Lincolnshire: Miss H. Branton, of Pinch- 
beck, owns 9 A, 1 R. 36 P. of the grs, est. 
rent. of £26 2s. William Branton, of Pinch- 
beck, owns 8 A, 4 P. of the grs. est. rent, of 
£16 15s. 

Yorkshire, East Riding: Joseph Branton, 
of Roos, owns 2 A. 3 R. of the grs. est. rent. 
of £4 9s. Thomas Branton, of Blacktoft, 
owns 7 A. 1 R. 33 P. of the grs. est. rent. 
of £5 15s. Thomas Branton, of Welwick, 
owns 8 A, 32 P. of the grs. est. rent. of 
£18 7s. 

Burke’s ‘General Armory ’ :— 

Branton. Sable, a cross argent between 
four mullets or, a bordure gules. 


Wma. Wabe Porteovs. 


*“ (\ONQUESTOR” (clxxvi. 300). — The 
‘Q.E.D.’ gives 

Conquestor. obs.—M.E. & A.F. conquestour 
= OF conquesteur, ad. med.L. conquestor, 
conquéstor, in same sense, for conquesitor= 
conquisitor=conqueror. Applied to William I 
of England, the Conqueror (chiefly in Latin). 

1100-40 Ordericus Vital. 603 A, Guillelmus 
Magnus id est Conquestor rex Anglorum. 

c. 1450 Lydgate. Verses on Kings in Hist. 
Collect. (Camd. Soc. 1876) 49 heading Wyllelmus 
Conquestor. 

a. 1670 Hacket Abp. Williams ii (1692) 108 In 
the reign of our William Conquestor. 

1843 Carlyle Past and Present iii. xiii. (1887) 
184, I have a certain indestructible regard for 
Willelmus Conquestor. 

The monument in St. Stephen’s at Caen, 
the Conqueror’s own church, was raised by 
William Rufus to his father, and destroyed 
by the Huguenots in 1562 when the King’s 
bones were scattered. The Rev. William 
Hunt, in the ‘ D.N.B.’ lxi. 301, says: 
his surname, ‘ the Conqueror,’ used by Orderic 
(does not) prove that he laid stress on the fact 
that he gained and held England by the sword, 
for the term at that time signified “an 
acquirer ” or, in legal phraseology, ‘a pur- 


chaser.’ 
A. R. Baytey. 


‘“ MHE OLD PRETENDER” (clxxvi. 300). 
—The ‘O.E.D.’ has 


a claimant to the throne or the office of a ruler; 
orig. in a neutral sense, but now always applied 
to a claimant who is held to have no just title. 

a. 1715 Burnet Own Time (1734) ii. 503 She 
(Q. Anne) also fixed a new Designation on the 
Pretended Prince of Wales, and called him the 
Pretender; he was so called in a new set of 
addresses . . . upon this occasion . . . made to 


the Queen. 
A. R. Baytey. 





—_—_—_ 


()SWIN FAMILY (clxxvi, 300). — Venn’s 
‘Alumni Cantabrigienses ’ has :— 
Oswyn Richard. adm. sizar at St. Catharine’s 
Apr. 4, 1739. Of London. B. Dec. 25, 1720. School, 
Merchant Taylors’. Matric. 1739; B.A. 1742-3; 
M.A. 1746. Ord. priest oy) Feb. 1745-6. V. of 
Littleport, Cambs. 1750. Will (P.C.C.) 1795, 
A. R. Baytey. 


RONUNCIATION OF ‘ DAUGHTER ” 
(clxxvi. 207, 246, 283).—Nearly sixty 
years ago I knew two delightful elderly ladies 
who spelt their name Boughen and _ pro- 
nounced it as Bow (the end of a boat) and the 
g soft—jen. They told me they were the last 
descendants of that Rector of Woodchurch in 
Kent, a then well-known Royalist preacher 
and pamphleteer, who was ejected but re- 
turned for about a year at the Restoration. 
In these parts then ‘‘ daughter ’’ was pro- 
nounced by the natives darter. 


F. Witi1am Cock, m.p. 
PEACHEY (clxxvi. 280). — This was the 


family name of the extinct peerage of 
Selsey (Baron Selsey, of Selsey, in the county 
of Sussex). The name was originally spelt 
‘“Peche.’’ The family is of great antiquity 
and, in the reign of Henry III, was found 
in Cambridgeshire. In the churchyard of 
Burwell in this county there are many tomb- 
stones in good condition bearing the name, 
and there were members of the family living 
at Sawston and Chesterton (Cambridgeshire) 
in the year 1839, and Peacheys resident at 
Linton in the same county until fifty years 
ago. Descendants are still living in Cam- 
bridgeshire and probably in Essex. 
F, FEnton. 
Probably springing originally from “ De 
Peche,’’ a spot in Normandy. Peche, Peeche, 
Petche, and other variants, are found in the 
early records of Suffolk, Norfolk, Shropshire, 
Huntingdonshire, Berkshire, and Warwick- 
shire. Genealogies of the Peachey family are 
quoted in Marshall’s ‘ Genealogist’s Guide,’ 
p. 350. 
Wm. JacGarp. 


PATRONAGE OF LITERATURE IN 
AMERICA (clxxvi. 208).—Jacqueline 
Harrison Smith, of Philadelphia (1863-1934) 
subsidised the distribution of the American 
edition of ‘ Buddhist and Christian Gospels’ 
in the Southern and Western States in 1917; 
contributed liberally toward my old-age book 
on cards and financed the fourth edition of 
my poems. 
A. J. EpMunps. 
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FARLEY (clxxvi. 279).—A place-name, de- 
riving from Earley, now a suburb of 
Reading, sometimes spelt Erleigh, It is 
found recorded in the county of Norfolk in 
1273, under the quaint spelling ‘‘ Nicholas le 
Urrly.”’ It occurs in Blomefield’s ‘ History 
of Norfolk,’ and Hutchins’ ‘ History of Dor- 
set,’ as “‘ Erle.” 
Wm. Jaccarp. 


ATBING OF BEDS (clxxvi. 279).—Mr. 
Harry Speed, an uncle of mine, once of 
Bunbury, Western Australia, but long since 
of North Island, New Zealand, told me that, 
at his school in London, during the winter 
months, the senior boys ‘‘ made ”’ the juniors, 
earlier in retiring, occupy their beds, so that 
these might be warm when they themselves 
hove on the scene. The small fry were then 
permitted to make their shivering way to- 
wards the cold comfort of their own beds. 

The extreme case of the frigi-sensitive 
David in his decline (I Kings, i. 1-4) sug- 
gests that the children of Israel were alive 
to the value of human bed-warmers, 

Bed-warmers of the kind that still grace 
the walls of many an old farmhouse were 
called ‘‘ friars’? at one time in Ireland, 
within the pale, so it would seem. There is 
a story of a Dublin hotel which, on a winter’s 
night, had among its guests a Franciscan, 
who had gone to bed betimes. Said the good 
woman of the house to a new maid from with- 
out the pale: ‘‘ Be after putting the friar 
[meaning the handled bed-warmer] in No. 
17’s bed, so as it’ll be warm against the time 
No. 17 goes up.’’? Whereat the maid moved 
the worthy son of St. Francis accordingly. 
Obeying later orders, she moved the per- 
plexed man to other beds in turn. Finally 
the hostess said: ‘‘ Now see that the friar 
goes into my bed for the rest of the night.’’ 
This brought about explanation; but the 
point of the tale is that the maid had taken 
as a matter of course the use of a human 
being for bed-warming. 


Freperic ConNETT WHITE. 


OURCE WANTED (clxxvi. 263).—“ Liquid 
history ”: The precise facts as to the origin 
of this phrase are these :—A Canadian from the 
banks of the great St. Lawrence and an 
American from the banks of the great Missouri 
asked, rather derisively, John Burns’s com- 
parative view of the St. Lawrence, the Missouri, 
and the River Thames. 
Burne replied, “The St. Lawrence is mere 
water. The Missouri, muddy water. The Thames 


is liquid history.” 
Peter GRIFFITHS. 





The Library. 





Two Compotus Rolls of Saint Augustine’s 
Abbey, Bristol (for 1491-2 and 1511-12). 
Edited by Gwen Beachcroft and Arthur 
Sabin. (Printed for the Bristol Record 
Society). 


St. AUGUSTINE’S ABBEY, Bristol, 


a house of Victorine Canons founded 


in the first half of the twelfth cen- 
tury, was among the wealthiest and 
most important of the Gloucestershire 


monasteries and in Somerset second to 
Glastonbury alone. Very little is left of it 
in the way of records, but the two Account 
Rolls here printed, though in themselves but 
slight remains, form at any rate a unique 
survival, in that, so far, except for them, no 
complete set of obedientiary rolls has yet been 
discovered and published. They afford the 
opportunity to examine for the first time as a 
whole the financial management of a con- 
siderable religious house. 

Each roll is composed of thirteen mem- 
branes of varying lengths from 104 to 103 
inches wide which, in that for 1491-2, are 
bound together at the top with strips of parch- 
ment passed through holes, and in that 
for 1511-12 are fastened together, also at the 
top, by three strips of parchment. Each roll 
has been written by one hand, and is, in the 
main, well preserved. Both of the years 
belong to the reign of Abbot John Newland, 
and a study of the accounts confirms what is 
known of that Abbot as a good administrator. 
It is to be noted that in both years he himself 
acts as the Thesaurarius Recepte Commune. 

The text of the Rolls is preceded by a very 
careful Introduction, aie gives so much 
as is to the point concerning the history and 
the possessions of the Abbey, and makes clear 
the differences in method and purpose between 
the accounts kept by the fifteen obedientiaries 
and such accounts as are kept at the present 
day. This last is important because editors 
of such records have sometimes misconceived 
them as intended for statements of loss and 
gain. The analysis of the construction of 
these particular accounts is an excellent piece 
of work which should go far to put the study 
of monastic finance on a better footing. The 
analysis of the monastery’s sources of wealth 
is equally well worked out and important, but 
the most enlightening sections of the intro- 
duction are, as one would expect, those 
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devoted to expenditure. Under the business 
expenses items worth noting are the great 
expense of the journey of the Abbot and 
Prior with their train to London for the Con- 
vocation of February, 1512 (something over 
£500 in present-day money); the smallness 
of the payments to the Holy See; and the 
fact that during 1491-92, in spite of heavy 
taxes and a costly lawsuit, the Treasurer 
was able to pay back about a sixth part of a 
great debt, incurred by the Abbey some time 
before, a debt of which, moreover, no trace 
is left in the second roll, so well had Abbot 
John Newland played his part, 

The housekeeping expenses show that food, 
clothing, household equipment and servants 
took about one third of the Abbey’s funds, 
and the details suggest that the living was 
comfortable but not highly luxurious. The 
expenses incurred in the performance of 
spiritual duties, the work of chantries, the 
giving of alms, can be much less clearly made 
out from the rolls partly because they would 
not be uniformly represented by expenditure 
of money, The editors here take well- 
grounded exception to the unfriendliness of 
some critics of the monasteries, being minded 
to justify them as having, on the whole, well 
performed the function of prayer for which 
they were primarily instituted, and insisting 
on what is often so strangely forgotten, that 
the monks considered themselves, and were 
by the contemporary world considered, as men 
vowed to the service of God, not to that of 
men. They were, in theory, themselves God’s 
poor; recipients, not donors, of alms. And 
though wealth was, one might say, forced 
upon them, and they came to have laid upon 
them the duties of the rich, all that was an 
accident of their history, not the necessary 
principle of their vocation, as many writers 
have virtually assumed it to be. It is 
shrewdly suggested here that the monasteries 
would have been far more useful to society 
had they only devoted more attention to 
accumulating a large cash reserve; for it was 
the narrow margin between income and ex- 
penditure which forced them, out of anxiety, 
to limit their benefactions. Perhaps one 
could not expect that any great number of 
those who felt drawn to the cloister, whatever 
virtues or whatever failings they displayed, 
would be possessed of that combination of 
enterprise and longheadedness which makes 
the natural good business man. 





We have received a booklet from Willi 
Adams and Sons (Potters) Ltd., of Tuns 
Stoke-on-Trent, entitled Bicentenary — 
Richard Adams, Master-Potter (1739-181 
Richard Adams was fifth in descent from 4 
master-potter William Adams who died | 
1617. Both before and after him the Adam 
family of potters has done distinguish 
work, and of this the booklet gives a use 
summary, lavishly illustrated with phot 
graphs of portraits and of specimen pieces, 

BooxsELier’s CaTALoGcue. 4 

Books on Music and Dancing form a oI 
siderable portion of the Catalogue No. 
which we recently received from Mr. Bg 
NARD QuaRITCH. We noted the first editi 
of both the first book (1597) and the secon 
(1600) of John Dowland’s ‘ Songes or Ayreg 
(£400); Morley’s ‘ First Booke of Conso 
Lessons made by diuers exquisite Authe 

’ (1599: £200), and Christopher 
‘The Actes of the Apostles, translated 1 
Englyshe Metre’ (1553: £125). Amo 
books of the following century we notice 
Lewis Grabu’s ‘ Albion and Albanius: 
Opera, or Representation in Musick’ (1687; 
£90); John Cooper’s ‘Songs of Mourning 
bewailing the untimely death of Pri 
Henry’ (1613: £55) and Orlando di La 
“Magnum Opus Musicum’ (1604: si) 
Part I of the Catalogue is dedicated to th 
Fine Arts, and here will be found Sir V 
liam Hamilton’s ‘Collection of Etrus 
Greek and Roman Antiquities,’ the original 
edition in 4 vols. roy. fol. (1766-67: £18) 
The 3 vols. fol. of Jean Le Pautre’s ‘ Oew 
d’Architecture ’ (1751) is offered for £25; ant 
then we have 39 cahiers of the Oeuvres @ 
Lalonde, a large folio volume bound & 
Rivitre (1780?: £150). English eighteenth 
century work in the way of furniture ty y 
represented by Ince and Mayhew’s ‘ The 
versal System of Houshold Furniture ’ 
its over 300 designs (176?: £110). 
Cabinet du Roi’ with the ‘Catalogue dt 
Volumes d’Estampes’ together 24 va 
umes bound in 23—engravings done to t 
order of Louis XIV, is Sk priced £210; a 
a yet more impressive item is the thr 
‘‘ Suites’? of engravings by J. M. Morea 
le jeune and S. Freudeberg ‘‘ pour servit 
l’Histoire des Modes et du Costume 
France dans le _ dix-huitiéme Siécl@ 
brought out in Paris 1775-83, and here to” 
had for £1,500. Q 
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